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DAVID GARRICK—BY THE WARBURG INSTITUTE 


The Garrick Monument in the south transept of Westminster Abbey was erected in 1797, 
eighteen years after the actor’s death. On the sculptor Webber nothing can be found in the 
current dictionaries of artists and handbooks of English art. Yet it is well worth looking at. The 
contrast between the restrained Early English arcading of the abbey and the Baroque draperies 
is most poignant. Two modes of visual convention clash here, the mediaeval one with its faith 
in the integrity of the wall, each shaft and each ornamental detail, and that of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in which the wall is dissolved into a symbol of dark unmeasured space. 
Out of the mystery of this darkness, Garrick steps forward, in a graceful and supple Blakian 
pose. The figures of Tragedy and Comedy below do not seem very promising, somewhat crude 
and laboured. Yet, perhaps, if photographed well, they may reveal hidden qualities. For this 
is what happened to Garrick himself, under the focusing lens of the Warburg photographer. 
Can this masterly head be the work of so obscure a sculptor ? It must be, but no-one would 
ever have been able to guess it without the illuminating and searching art of the photographer. 
Still, whomsoever we have to thank for this head, here it is, more telling, more alarming than 
any illustrated in books on Garrick and on the history of the theatre. The eternal actor’s face, 
a mask of startling greatness, but of a borrowed greatness shaped less by character than by 
the ever-changing experience of divers characters ; a disillusioned mouth that has tasted of 
too many men’s bliss and griefs, over-expressive eyes of intense scrutiny yet the vacancy of 
death, and a skin furrowed and crumpled by a life-time of self-modelling in grease paint. 
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Soviet Architecture to-day 


By Edward Carter 


The architectural style which Russia has developed during the last fifteen years is one of the most baffling phenomena of contemporary 
expression. Here is a great nation, progressive and daring in its attitude to all that modern life in peace as in war requires—and 
yet her buildings appear to us in the West masquerading in an attire borrowed from other ages and other countries. How can this 
be? How can it have come about, and what does it signify? Our critics, in Britain, have so far done nothing to solve these 
problems. They have kept silent, and thereby silenced the many awkward questions that might otherwise have been put to them. 
Here are only two: the apparent similarity of new Russian and new Fascist architecture, and the more alarming similarity between 
what Russia seems to like and what the city banks and the less adventurous government departments and municipal authorities 
favour in this country. Mr. Carter is the first, we think, to face these questions and to propose answers. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW has been fortunate in obtaining a number of photographs of Russian buildings designed within the last five or six years and 
never yet shown to the British public. Mr. Carter, familiar with most of them from current Russian literature, proves three thi 

in the following pages: that the new style carries on a strong national tradition, that it expresses the architectural ambitions of the 
Russian masses (which an anti-traditional western style could not express), and that it has the healthy, naive heartiness that marks 
recent Russian achievements in other fields as well. As against architecture in Germany, there is nothing of Hitler’s millennium sterility, 
nothing of that attitude of “‘ I know what is right, and will remain right for ever and ever.” In Russia all is in a flux. As long as the 
scale is generous, and the style in harmony with what all can understand, no formula is needed. Hence the most convincing new 
Russian buildings possess a candour that no work of the Nazis ever attains. Some of the British Civic Centre architecture may have 
it, but Mr. Carter shows how Russian ideals and Russian traditions justify what under British traditions and the structure of society 
in present-day Britain would have quite a different meaning. The bearing which this treatment of architectural questions has on the 
deeper problem of art criticism in general and its zsthetic as against its social criteria, forms one of the most illuminating aspects of 








Mr. Carter’s article. 


HEN the U.S.S.R. came into the war, 
W inns people looked at Soviet architecture 

for the first time since the period, nearly 
twenty years ago, when the Soviet was bubbling 
with experimental work, and when it seemed 
as if there might develop a simple and obvious 
association of progressive politics with what we 
considered appropriately progressive architecture. 
Our interests were excited by the prospect of a 
new architecture evolving out of the vast oppor- 
tunities of the first Five Years Plan (1928-32) and 
Western European modernists looked eastward, 
eagerly and somewhat hungrily encouraged in the 
hope that their battles would be fought to a 
successful conclusion in the Soviet by the Soviet’s 
evident desire to employ advanced designers and to 
experiment with advanced art forms. At this 
time, too, there was an inclination towards the 
Western intellectuals on the Soviet’s part and 
along with American engineers, Western European 
architects were welcomed to try their hand as 
servants to the new State. 

Very soon, however, for reasons that have 
often been discussed but even now are not fully 
understood, the Soviet turned away from the 
extreme forms of experimental architecture and 
began the evolution of a proletarian architecture 
in terms and forms very different from those 
hoped for by outside observers. 

The Englishman, modernist or classicist, who 
glances at photographs of contemporary Soviet 
architecture is likely to be dismayed, and will 
decide, on the basis of the only criteria he has, 
that these buildings just are not what he calls 
““good.”” But in coming to this opinion, which 
may be the only correct and honest one for him 
to reach, he is omitting to pay attention to several 
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fundamental formative elements in Soviet archi- 
tecture, fundamentals which, if they are fully to 
be understood, must be within the critic’s own 
experience. We do not live in the Soviet, do not 
experience the dynamic of a socialist society 
in our own lives and have not had to survive the 
experience of a revolution, and the best we can 
do, lacking this active experience, is to contrive 
rationally to detect the fundamentals and calculate 
their effect. 

All British critics are not, of course, unhappy 
about Soviet architecture because it abandoned 
extreme modernism. Some were most disturbed 
when the experiments were in progress by 
anticipation of the course they would take. 
Among these critics was the late Mr. Robert 
Byron, unleashed by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
in 1932* to display his erudition in a tempest of 
Olympian antipathies and suspicions and not a 
few embarrassments. 

In the same number of the REVIEW Mr. Lubetkin 
was able to correct the impression of distaste 
created by Mr. Byron by giving an accurate and 
carefully ordered survey of what was in fact 
happening. Mr. Lubetkin’s account, written with 
a fine measure of understanding, is the best general 
study easily available of this early phase of Soviet 
architecture. 

Since then the conflict seems to have quietened 
down and more clearly defined characteristics— 
many of which still puzzle us—are evident, so that 
it is more possible, now, for us to get a clear 


* ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1932, May. The Russian 
Scene. Pt.I., The Foundations, by Robert Byron. 
Pt. II., The Builders, by Berthold Lubetkin. 


picture, despite the fundamental difficulties due 
to our distance from the reality of Soviet experience. 
There are, of course, many more buildings on 
which our estimates can be based; now, instead 
of isolated examples viewed by us in an artificial 
frame of emotions, we have whole cities to 
examine, huge industrial plants and social and 
welfare buildings by the thousand. Also affecting 
the quality of our sympathy is the psychological 
adjustment caused by the war. This has not 
merely removed some antipathies, it has compelled 
us to view our own little theoretic games more 
critically and has undermined some of our 
unjustified confidence that a new architecture 
can be created on the slim backs of a few courageous 
intellectuals without the broad influence of popular 
taste constantly beating against the intellectual 
front controlling it and modifying it. 

The belief survives here, even if it has been 
somewhat shaken, that the germinal influences of 
thought are conceived by intellectuals out of, as 
it were, their own heads. All our theorising and 
all our self-confidence is based on this. In the 
Soviet exactly the opposite opinion prevails, and 
not as opinion only, namely that the germinal 
influences are and must be those arising from mass 
opinion. The intellectual and artist is there to 
refine and develop mass experience, to heighten 
its reality by the power of artistic endeavour; to 
clarify needs and provide solutions, under, always, 
the main directive and discipline of mass opinion. 
This is merely translating into terms of art theory 
and practice the political theories of communism. 
We cannot expect to assimilate in one part of our 
life, in the practice of architecture, a social theory 
which does not prevail in the wider political and 
social spheres of government. 
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Ten years ago these illustrations and some on the facing page appeared in THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW in detailed accounts on Russian architecture, traditional (by the late 
Robert Byron) and modern (by Mr. Lubetkin). Now Mr. Carter brings the story up to 
date by showing the intimate connection between the national Russian Neo- Classical 
tradition and the new classicism of the Soviets. 


CLASSICISM— THE NATIONAL TRADITION 


If Palladianism is accepted as an indigenous expression of English 
spirit in architecture, then the Greek Revival must be granted the 
privileges of naturalization in Russia. Its first representatives 
were admittedly foreigners. De Thomon, architect of the Leningrad 
Exchange, and de Montferrand, architect of the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac, were the most important Frenchmen ; Quarenghi was 
the most important Italian ; Cameron, the most important architect 
from the British Isles. But they were followed by scores of Russians. 
The Mortuary Chapel, 1, which belongs to the Mary Magdalen 
Hospital at Leningrad is by P. Plavov, the gigantic Admiralty, 
2, and headpiece on the preceding page, by Adrian D. Sakharov 
(1806-10), the Mining Academy, 3, by Voronikhin (1806). They and 
many others acclimatized Classicism so successfully that, when 
Soviet architects re-discovered it, they felt they were going back to a 
national, not to a foreign tradition. 


This radical divergence does not make it easy 
for us to appreciate Soviet architecture, except in 
so far as ‘“‘appreciation”’ is merely an exercise 
of connoisseurship. Without the active living 
experience of participation in the life of a socialist 
State the emotional content of a socialist architec- 
ture must reach us, if at all, in a diminished and 
thin form. 

It is dangerous to underestimate the difference 
since never probably in history has there been 
such wide philosophical and social divergence 
between the parts of what ostensibly is one 
civilisation. 

The character of Soviet architecture is the 
product of a new heightened valuation of the 
importance of popular taste, just as the quantitive 
achievement of Soviet architecture is a product 
of a heightened valuation of popular needs. This 
has been developed into the ewsthetic principle 
known as Socialist Realism. Realism demands of 
the artist constant, active participation in the 
daily activities and the emotions of the people 
whom he serves. There can be no capacity to 
represent life realistically, if this real and active 
participation does not exist. That is the character- 
istic of realism, and that has in fact been the 
characteristic of all art, including architecture, 
of the great historical periods. But participation 
in the activities and emotions ‘of the people 
whom the artist serves ” is not necessarily socialist 
realism. Such participation is a characteristic, 
according to Soviet theory, of all good art ;_ but it 
may imply only the existence of this unity as 
between artist and the limited community of the 
ruling class of his time. The eighteenth century 
architect achieved this co-ordination superbly and 
perhaps, within the limited associations of big 
business and the architects to-day who serve them, 
a similar realism is achieved. 

What the Soviet claims to have added and has 
elevated into a positive principle is the “* Socialist ” 
characteristic—which in its simplest terms is 
nothing more than the spread of this realism, this 
active contact, so that every element of the 
activity and emotion of a whole people is tapped 
as the influence compelling the artist. Kalinin, 
President of the Supreme Soviet, in a speech to 
the Art Workers of Moscow about two years ago, 
said :* 

‘** If you wish to depict Socialism, it is not at all 
necessary to strain your imagination. Here at 
your very hand there is an immense fund of the 
most fully satisfying material which has accumulated 
in the course of twenty years. Socialism in our 
country is not a dream, but genuine reality. This 
real and not fantastic socialism demands a prepotent 
brush of the artist, be he writer, actor, painter, 
singer, musician, sculptor, architect or whatever 
else.” 

This principle goes further. Socialist realism first 
implies dependence on the emotional force of the 
total life and spirit of the whole socialist community. 
But also it implies fundamentally that the art is a 
part of the socialist dynamic. It is on the move. 
The artist does not depict a static characteristic of 
an achieved society but shares the responsibility 
of society as a whole to progress. This implies a 


*Published in Voks Bulletin, Nov./Dec., 1940. “ The 
Tasks of Soviet Art,” by M. I. Kalinin. 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF REVOLUTION: 
WHOLLY ANTI-TRADITIONAL 


Melnikow's famous Workers’ Club, 4, is one of the most direct 
statements of the character of concrete to be found anywhere. 
The cantilevering of the lecture theatres is convincing to us—it 
may have looked unsafe and bleak to the Soviet workers for 
whose leisure and enjoyment the building was put up. The 
same is true of the Tram Workers’ Club, 5, with its curious 
expressionistic collisions of forms. 




















THE INTERNAT- 
IONAL STYLE 
OF THE WEST 


In_ these early years of 
Soviet rule, architects from 
the West flocked to Russia 
attracted by a_ political 
system with which they were 
in sympathy, and which 
ieee imeem emma they, according to their 
ie eee Western standards, regarded 
4 , * yaaa as cesthetically represented 
te by the international modern 
style of 1920, the style— 
loosely speaking—of Le Cor- 
busier and Gropius. Russ- 
ian architects of the younger 
generation, men as a rule 
who had learned in France 
or Germany, joined in, and 
much was designed that 
looked exactly as if it might 
be the work of any pro- 
gressive municipality in the 
West ; 6 and 7, a house of 
culture in a_ proletarian 
district of Moscow; 8, a 
block of flats for employees 
of the People’s Commis- 
sariat off a Moscow boule- 
vard (architect Ginsburg) ; 
9, workers’ estate at Auto- 
stroy. 
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THE NEW CLASSICISM— 
TWO TYPES 


Round about 1930, and even a little earlier, the Russian 
Government turned away from that Western style which 
we regard as the only contemporary idiom. They turned 
to something that to us looks reactionary and certainly 
just as much of the West as the modern movement. Not 
so to the Russian. Whoever knows Leningrad, knows 
that neo-classical architecture gives the city her own, 
unquestionably Russian character, an _ architecture 
designed by Russians, and placed into a pattern of 
town planning, vaster than any in Europe but that of 
Paris. So the Soviet abandoned what was alien and 
un-understandable to the citizen, and replaced it by 
something that was familiar to everybody and associated 
with everybody's vision of grandeur. It had been for the 
Tsar and his Court only—now it was made the people’s. 
All shades of classicism can be found, from the purely 
derivative of T. Kusnetzov’s Sanatorium of the People’s 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry at Sochi (Caucasus), 
10, to the original, free and frankly theatrical of the 
Ukrainian Government Palace at Kiev, 11. One of the 
most magnificent new buildings is Alabyan’s Red Army 
Theatre in the Square of the “C ommune, Moscow, 12, a 
chesty, slim, self-confident structure, placed as the centre 
of a generous neo-classical town-planning scheme. 
13 is the Palace of Physical Culture at Stalingrad, of 
Italian Renaissance derivation, as is also 14, the 
Lenin Museum at Kiev. 15 shows the entrance hall to 
the October Cinema at Voroshilovgrad by Ivonin and 
Sobolov. 
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character of enthusiasm and a 
propaganda, stated thus by Kalinin : 
‘** One must love the Socialist State not abstractly, 
but concretely, i.e., with its nature, fields, forests, 
factories, works, State and collective farms, with 
its men and women. If the artist will thus 
love his Socialist Fatherland, then all those great 
deeds being enacted in the Soviet land will unfold 
before his eyes and his love will be enriched with 
profound, vital and genuine meaning. Lo 

Therefore the task of every worker in Soviet art, 

if he wishes to be with the people, if he wishes to 

put a part of his ego into the upbuilding of the new 

world, is to spur people forward by his work to the 

attainment of lofty and noble aims.” 
What Soviet architects are attempting, their 
successes and their failures, can only be judged 
fairly against this background which will help to 
clarify the rejection of the modernists’ efforts and 
explain the return to more easily comprehensible 
classical forms. 

It is worth perhaps travelling back for a moment. 
When Mr. Lubetkin wrote in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW in 1932 there were already signs of 
movement away from the two competing theories 
of constructivism and functionalism. The former 
theory was represented by a group ASNOVA, 
characteristic of whose work is the famous 
Workers’ Club by Melnikov and the Tram 
Workers’ Club in Moscow, 4 and 5. These were the 
expressions in practical architecture of the 
emotional idealism shown most dramatically by 
Tatlin in his project for a Building for the 
Communist International, the most striking burst 
of constructivist fancy. The moving spiral, on 
which the design of this building was based, was 
conceived as symbolic of the liberation of humanity, 
“with one extremity on the ground it flees the 
arth with the other, and is therefore a symbol of 
disinterestedness and of the converse of earthly 
pettiness.” Mr. Lubetkin, in quoting this, adds 
“All this romantic symbolism, all these petit 
bourgeois metaphysics could not hope to survive 
for long in the atmosphere of socialist realities.” 

Opposed to Asnova and the constructivist 
movement were the functionalists, united in a 
Society, SASS (the section of Architects of Socialist 
Construction). Their work is familiar to us, 
because it is simply the same “ international 
Style’ that has most successfully made progress 
as “modern architecture” in Western Europe. 
The typical Sass buildings illustrated, 6 to 9, 
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could be placed in the suburbs of any city in 
Europe as mostly their cousins have been. They 
are as much at home in Moscow as they would be in 
London, Paris, Madrid, Zurich, Stockholm, Buenos 
Aires and maybe in Central Africa too. It was 
the revulsion from this type of architecture that 
caused most anxiety in the West, because more 
hopes were attached to it and the Soviet experience 
was seen to be of incalculable value. The Sass 
statement emphasized the functionalism of it, 
spoke of it as a “ new condenser of social life which 
should crystallize the new social and productive 
relations of the new collective life.” Professor 
Arkin, a leading architect of the Socialist Realism 
way of thinking, has written of constructivism 
and functionalism* that, without rejecting a 
number of valuable elements created by these 
schools, notably the introduction of new building 
materials and the rationalisation of plans, the new 
Soviet critics reject constructivist work. because, 
in its endeavour to exhaust the entire artistic 
content of architecture by the form of the 
technique itself, it had led to what might be called 
the ‘ fetishism ” of technique; it had raised the 
machine to an esthetic ideal which led to the 
peculiar canons of a new formalism. Formalism 
with its character of ‘“‘ being” rather than of 
“becoming” is the most strenuously opposed 
wsthetic. As for the doctrine of functionalism; 
this, in Professor Arkin’s opinion, by proclaiming 
the concept of the function of a given structure 
as the basic content of architecture, had reduced 
architecture merely to technical and _ biological 
factors and entirely ignored such questions as the 
artistic effect and the artistic content ofarchitecture. 

The turn to classicism may have been bewildering 
to us who had hopes that pointed elsewhere, but 
if the dominant influence of the tastes of the mass of 
the people is realized, the return is understandable. 
Lenin, in one of his many pronouncements on art 
has said : 

* Proletarian culture is not something that 
springs from nowhere, is not an invention of people 
who call themselves specialists in proletarian culture. 
This is complete nonsense. Proletarian culture 
must be a logical development of those funds of 
knowledge which humanity has worked out under 
the yokes of capitalist society.” 

U.S.S.R. Autumn 


* Art in the Studio 


Number, 1935. 


Special 


The Russian people had seen a rich bountiful 
classic architecture, full of variety and typical of 
security. It, even more than the _ barbaric 
splendours of the more ancient Muscovite archi- 
tecture, was the finest ornament of their great 
cities, | to 3. The Soviet found it thus and were 
not, even in their most iconoclastic mood, prepared 
to reject such a treasure. It was the great 
visible city architecture. It was the symbol of all 
that their rulers had enjoyed at their expense 
and that now they could enjoy too. As the great 
palaces were taken over for use as Government 
offices, as cultural centres and Pioneer Palaces, 
the common people for the first time had their 
eves and minds and hearts opened to the bigness 
of the Renaissance conception of grand order. The 
obligation to care for these buildings drove them 
to study their history, to learn how the Russian 
Emperors had collected into St. Petersburg and 
Moscow men to serve their architectural needs 
from all over Europe. Quarenghi, Rossi and our 
Charles Cameron, who worked for Catherine the 
Great became alive to them, were “ written up” 
in their journals as men who had contributed to 
the old Russian culture and thus to the inheritance 
of Soviet culture.* All this was real and charged 
with meaning that they were determined not 
to lose. 

An incidental factor in this interest was that 
they saw what limitless opportunities this rich 
columnated, pedimented, corniced architecture 
gave for the use of their huge resources of fine 
materials, and they liked classical architecture for 
that reason too. Various examples of Soviet 
classical architecture are illustrated here. At one 
end of the scale is a building such as the Sanatorium 
for Heavy Industries Workers at Sochi in the 
Caucasus, 10, which shows skilful use of entirely 
derived forms. No attempt is made to create 
new forms or to evolve a new synthesis of old 
forms in the manner apparent in the House 
of the Government of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
at Kiev, II, and in some of the blocks of flats 
in Moscow and elsewhere built in the middle 
thirties. The most we may be inclined to say 
in favour of this variety is in fact very much what 
the Soviet architects themselves would be glad to 
have said; that it is big-boned, characteristic 
of a hearty enthusiasm and a tough demonstrative 


affection for a downright statement. All this is 
perhaps banal as esthetic criticism, but the 


zsthetic is so inextricably bound up with the 
social-political dynamic that they cannot be 
separated. The critic who attempts to do so 
may produce admirable estimations of value in 
terms of his own criteria and his own social- 
political background, but by omitting any adjust- 
ment of his judgment to include the essential 
political elements of socialist-realist art will 
necessarily be somewhat at fault. This may be 
bad to us and yet good to them. 

The comment can be made that in so far as this 
is ‘classical’ architecture it must be judged 
according to the “ timeless ”’ standards of classical 
art, but no such timeless absolute standards are 
admitted in Marxist criteria, and to attempt to 
import them in judgment of work created with a 
deliberate disregard of the classical absolutes and 
classical formalism, is to start on a track that leads 
further and further from understanding of Soviet 
architecture. One of the finest of the new Soviet 
buildings is the great Red Army Theatre in the 
Square of the Commune, Moscow, 12, a building 
with a chesty, slim uprightness and self-confidence, 
proud of being one of the best equipped and 
largest theatres in the world, and an active symbol 
of the culture of the Red Army. Even the most 
critical observers of the U.S.S.R. admit the lively 
state of Soviet Theatre. This building shares 
the liveliness and was created by the same 
enthusiasms. At a period when some zealous 
theatre people were trying to bring the British 
Army to Shakespeare by showing “* A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” without the author’s name in the 
hope that the salacious implications of the title 
would draw an audience, the Red Army Theatre 
was playing “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
in its Repertoire to audiences of thousands of 
Red Army men. Is it possible, indeed is it not 


* See Architecture of the U.S.S.R., 1939. Nos. 2 and 7. 
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THE WOPRA 


WOPRA is the abbreviation for the All Russian Group of Proletarian Architects. 
a synthesis of neo-classical grandeur and twentieth century form. 
style is the Palace of the Soviets by K. G. Golfraikh, B. M. Iofan and V. A. Shtchuko, 17. 
of Lenin on the top is very characteristic. 
post-Maillol style. 


Agricultural Exhibition of 1939 (by V. A. 
possibilities. 
at the same time there is freshness, directness and a healthy naiveté. 
themes, of uneven cesthetic quality, but illustrative of the wide acceptance to-day of the WOPRA style. 
23, the Palace of Culture and Theatre at Magnitogorsk ; 
Palace of the People’s Commissars in Moscow ; 
Bashkir Republic. 


STYLE 


The formalism of neo-classicism is discarded. 


namo Stadium in Moscow ; 


necessary, to see reflection of such obviously 
superb cultural effort in the quality of the building 
which is part and parcel of the same endeavour ? 

The Kiev Lenin Museum, 14, is another of the 
directly classic buildings which reflects accurately 
the qualities of the Russian early nineteenth 
century architecture of Sakharov, Shustov and 
Stassov who are the Russian equivalents of Nash 
here, Schinkel in Germany and—perhaps most 
remarkably—of the Frenchman Ledoux. The 
same style appears in the interior view of the 
October Cinema at Voroshilovgrad, 15. 

Between the resurrected classical architecture 
and the rejected functionalism is however another 
characteristic style of modern Soviet architecture 
which developed out of the work of the group 
known as WOPRA (the All Russian group of 
Proletarian Architects) who about 1930 contested 
the formalism of Asnova and the mechanistic 
theories of Sass. Theirs was a direct compromise 
between classicism and functionalism attempting 
to give the modern tidiness and demonstrative 
efficiency of the one with the symmetry and 
urbanity of the other. The flower of the Wopra 
manner is the Palace of the Soviets, 17. (If one is 
persuaded to use a_ botanical simile perhaps 
Monarch of the Forest would be a more appropriate 
figure!) The same form is evident in the clean, 
rather heavy work of the countless present-day 
Soviet architects. 

There are in this work immense potentialities 
of development. It is perhaps the most sincere 
and most “ commonplace ”’ architecture of to-day. 
‘** Commonplace ”’ being a quality to be reckoned of 
incalculable worth when associated with the 
Soviet citizens’ dynamic concern for building 
and their urge to open up and move forward. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, after his visit to the Soviet in 
1937, answering a critic, said: “If Comrade 
Stalin, as some disconcerted outsiders are saying, 
is betraying the revolution, then in the light of 


what I have seen. in Moscow, I can say he is 
betraying it into the hands of the people.” This 


kind of architecture is the most obvious demon- 
stration of that “ betrayal.” Its qualities are so 
exactly those which a healthy but as yet largely 
undeveloped architectural conscience would 
demand in its search for something fresh to express 
the endeavours of revolution and subsequent 
achievement. There is none of the idealistic and 
romantic formalism of the rejected Asnova work 
or of the unemotional and niechanistic Sass. 
Much of it is highly charged with emotion of a 
direct and simple kind. The best known examples 
are the great U.S.S.R. Pavilions in the Paris 
1937 Exhibition, and in the New York World 
Fair, 18, 19 and 21. One striking feature of this 
work is the scope it has given to the Soviet 
enthusiasm for architectural sculpture. Most 
of the large buildings—as the Pavilions at Paris 
and New York and the Meyerhold Theatre, 
16, and the great Palace of the Soviets, 17, 
are crowned with large sculptured figures always 
striking enthusiastic and joyful attitudes, carrying 
into dramatic and very evident form the injunction 
that all Soviet art is to be both an expression of 
socialist endeavour and a stimulus to greater 
effort. This sculpture has none of: the formal 
qualities of the Post-Maillol sculpture that has 
become the European standard—chubby legged, 
small breasted serious girls—it goes to the other 


Their endeavour is to find 
The most famous representative of WOPRA 
The giant figure 


New Soviet sculpture has none of the formal qualities of the Western 
It is of an exuberant aggressiveness, exciting and jolly. 
of the Russian Pavilion in Paris in 1937, 21, confidently pitched against the German one ; thus on the tower 
of the Meyerhold Theatre in Moscow (by A. Shusev), 16, thus on the Russian Pavilion in New York in 1939 
(by B. M. Iofan and K. S. Alabyan), 18 and 19, and thus also on the Central Pavilion of the Moscow 
Shichuko), 20, the style of all these buildings exhibits vast 


Thus it appeared on the tower 


And 
22-25 are more variations of the same 
22, the 
24, the Council 


Yet something of its atmosphere is kept. 


and 25, the Government Palace at Ufa, capital of the 


extreme in litheness and unaffected exuberance and 
relies on gesture and star-like forms and general 
pattern rather than texture and technique to get 
across. Itis rather as if the sculpture was shouting 
‘** Don’t care about me as ‘sculpture.’ Look at 
what I’m doing! See what I am! Hear what I 
have to say !” 

One more facet of contemporary Soviet archi- 
tecture needs mention, because in some respects, 
though less published, it is as important as any. 
This is the building throughout the Republics 
in which attempt is made to preserve or recapture 
the characteristic native idiom. This is done 
deliberately as part of the policy of respect for the 
nationalities that make up the U.S.S.R., but 
partly it arises indirectly out of this policy, because 
the architects in charge of the building work in the 
remoter parts of the Soviet are more frequently 
than at first natives of the land where they work. 
The Soviet is constantly battling with the magnetic 
attractions of Moscow and urging the people of the 
Republics to express themselves in their own 
languages, to develop a sense of personal, national 
responsibility for their own cultures. 

The buildings in the 1938-9 Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion showed this nationalist expression most 
clearly. The Turkheme, Kirghiz, Ukrainian and 
Georgian Pavilions, 27 to 30, are perhaps the best 
in combining natural originality and this interest 
in derived forms. Another sign of the same 
interest is the amount of space given in every 
number of the chief Soviet architectural journal, 
Architecture of the U.S.S.R., to regional work. 
It is as if every number of some British archi- 
tectural paper had about eight pages on the 
architecture of the native populations of the various 
parts of the Empire. What a heaithy sign it would 
be if this could be so! 

Soviet architecture is growing in accordance 


with the general growth of their culture— 
nationalist in form, socialist in content. The 


nationalism we know and can appreciate, the 
continual urge to express things in the language 
most charged with meaning—almost always the 
native language—is a factor resisting artistic 
expression in internationalist terms. The 
socialism we don’t know and cannot readily under- 
stand without the experience of it. Even many 
people who by no means object to the idea of 
socialism still resent the interpolation of socialism 
or any other political expression into art talk. They 
would be just as irritated, perhaps even more so, 
if one spoke to them of “ capitalist architecture,” 
and even more irritated, if attempt was made to 
show that there is a class content as well as a 
political content, and that “ socialist ” art implies 
both politics and class. However, the people of 
the U.S.S.R. creating their architecture now have 
taken the matter into their own hands and 
deliberately set themselves to achieve this, socialist 
art, and are proud of it in so far as it does in fact 
express their socialism. They want this to be as 
demonstrative and deliberate as, for instance, the 
expression of Roman Imperialism in the buildings 
of Ancient Rome or Medieval Christianity in the 
cathedrals and churches of Western Europe. 
They want every element to tell its story as a 
socialist art. No pretence is made that the buildings 
are “‘ mature” art expressions, except in terms of 
immediate active general experience here and now. 
This is essentially part of the Soviet’s materialist 





PROMOTING THE VERNACULAR 
OF THE RUSSIAN REPUBLICS 


Perhaps the most interesting impression at the Agricultural 
Evhibition of 1938 was the pride of the many Russian republics 
in national and local idioms—a repetition really of the 
recapturing of the Petersburg classicism about 1930. The 
central Government promotes these regional ambitions. There 
is nothing of the straight-jacket of Nazi architecture. The 
results are sometimes disarmingly naive—the Policlinic at 
Anapa, 26, might easily be a Victorian whim somewhere in an 








attitude which sees the development of man’s 
consciousness out of his real active contacts with 


reality. The esthetic, or spiritual, expression 
grows out of the reality of socialism. 

Nazi architecture on the other hand, to point a 
contrast that obviously springs to mind, is a 
conscious idealistic expression of a “‘ great idea.” 
It seeks no sustenance from popular opinion, nor 
does it admit a dynamic. What it is, it is for 
eternity and all the technique of expression is 
enlisted to make this clear. It is essentially what, 
in current Soviet terms, would be described as 
** formalist ’’—representing “* being ” and not “ be- 
coming.” This obviously begs the question; if 
Soviet architecture is, to repeat a phrase used 
above, “‘on the move” where is it going to? 
The critic who lacks sense of a dynamic moving 
architecture, allied to the growth of a political 
and social cause which itself has movement, 
flow, change at the root of its whole philosophy, 
may easily prefer the hard perfectionism of Nazi 
architecture, which undoubtedly conforms more 
to all organized esthetics. 

If—this critic may ask—all that is claimed for 
the social view of architecture is true, and much 
of this point of view is now normally included in 





our consideration of the historical styles, if every 
picture, the face of every building, tells a story 
of political and social life, then the face of nazism 
and communism will appear on their buildings. 
To many of us this is in fact the case, we claim 
to see something at least of the social characteristics 
revealed ; but opinion of that sort in detail must 
be largely subjective and is often, quite properly, 
wise after the event—the “ character” of Nazi 
architecture, for instance, becomes revealed as 
hard, cruel, idealistic, etc., only after these traits 
have been revealed otherwise. Architecture is a 
very indefinite ‘‘ Old Moore’s Almanac.” But all 
this has nothing to do with what the critic is 
always wanting to know—is the architecture 
“good”? and “ beautiful.’’ Historical evidence 
goes to show that what is ultimately found to be 
** good ”’ zsthetically, is good because it was, or is, 
socially significant, rather than significant because 
it is abstractly good. 

Soviet theorists have deliberately accepted and 
attempted to nationalize and make part of practice 
this now commonly accepted historical generaliza- 
tion. They have foregone the intellectual pleasures 
of concession to abstracted estheticing, and have 
been energetic in building up a mass architectural 


English suburb 
eclecticism. 
Pavilion ; 29, that of the Kirghiz Republic ; and 30, that of 
the Turkhmene Republic. 


but sometimes also original and of a successful 
27, the Ukrainian Pavilion; 28, the Georgian 


opinion utilizing the Lott’s bricks of classical 
form, the elemental units of Palace of the Soviets 
type architecture and the easily understood 
elements of indigenous styles of building for their 
new synthesis. 

The Soviet architectural leaders are conscious 
that behind their architecture as it is now, is a 
huge force of education, academic, political and 
social, which is never going to let them rest on their 
laurels. All Moscow can be rebuilt after ten years, 
was Stalin’s reply to critics who disliked details. 
This can and must be contrasted with the sterility 
of Nazi architecture and the reactionary backward 
turn of the Nazi education system. 

The creators of any architecture have the choice 
between all emotion and all technique, contrasted 
in the Soviet most obviously in constructivism and 


functionalism. Technique and emotion—thinking 
and feeling—can, ideally be blended, be co- 


incident. This can and has been achieved in the 
affairs of limited groups, and sometimes such 
groups have had power to exercise their authority 
over wide fields of activity, and we get a fine 
housing scheme, the New York parkways, some 
parts of T.V.A. and so on. But always these 
brilliant exercises have been, in political terms, 
capitalist and bourgeois, they have not been 
designed on a background of popular taste, how- 
ever much they may be accepted once they are 
built; they have been in fact imposed, even if 
benevolently imposed, solutions, and are sterile 
unless it is considered desirable to run the world 
by benevolent bourgeois impositions (which of 
course many people do think is desirable). 

In the U.S.S.R., however, the situation did not 
admit of this co-ordination of thought and feeling 
above the level of the people. If feelings were to be 
co-ordinated to build up with thinking into a 
programme of action it would not be good enough 
to take merely an admixture of the elevated 
emotions and reason of the intellectuals. The 
feeling, the emotion and the spirit had to come 
from the wide base of popular comprehension, 
whatever results this might have in lowering the 
purely esthetic temperature. 

Soviet architecture has this wide popular base 
and, because of that, is very much alive. 
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The north side of the building with the teaching laboratories 
for zoology on the ground floor, for psychology on the first 
floor. The main entrance is under the archway. This 


A repeats a form characteristic of previous university buildings. 
The arms of the university were carved and tinted by 
Percy Smith. 
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SITE—This laboratory building houses the Departments of Zoology 
and Psychology of a university in the south of England. The 
ground on which it stands had been reserved for it, when the 
university campus was laid out. A system of covered ways links 
it up with the Geography Department on the south and the library 
on the west. The other main buildings are in close proximity. 


PLANNING—The building contains three laboratories, staff 
rooms, workshop, etc., for the zoology department on the ground 
floor, and two laboratories, staff and study rooms, dark room and 
workshop for the psychology department on the first floor. There 
are two lecture theatres, each with accommodation for a hundred 
students. These are for general use. 

On the east a zoological museum is to be erected after the war. 
It forms part of the plan here illustrated so that for instance the 
raised terrace on the south will in future be flanked by projecting 








wings on right and left. The door to be seen on 3 and 4 is not the 
main entrance. This is just visible on 2 under the protecting 
archway. The form of this repeats a form used in other university 
buildings. Above the archway is the tank room with a 600-gallon 
water tank as a reserve supply for the laboratories. The tower 
also contains the staircase and lavatories. It is meant to act as a 
buffer to stop the roof slopes of the covered ways which would 
otherwise have been in a jarring contrast to the repeated horizontals 
of the laboratory building. 

There are long bands of windows on the north side, I, as well as 
on the south, 4. On the north are the teaching laboratories which 
require much, but even, light. Along the south side windows are 
internally screened by sunblinds and curtains. 


CONSTRUCTION—Reinforced concrete frame with brick walls ; 
outside red, in five courses to the foot and with raked-out 
horizontal joints, inside white and non-structural. Brown South- 
water brick plinth, Clipsham stone copings, cills, etc. 


2, The staircase tower with the archway leading to the main entrance. 3 and 4, 
details of the south front. 5, a lecture room on the first floor. 6, main corridor. 
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Samuel Homsey 





1, The exterior of the testing station. 
2, the testing lane with one car entering 
and one leaving. Lighting is by skylights 
at day, by flush lenses at might. 3 and 
4, the office with its counters. Car 
registrations are entered in this office 
and car licences issued. 
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SITE—Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 


PLANNING—This is one of three car-testing stations erected by the Delaware Highway 
Department. Such stations combine the purpose of car registration and car licensing 
offices with testing lanes. Of these the Wilmington station has so far one, but there is room 
for adding three more. The procedure is simple: the car is checked for lights, wheel 
alignment, brakes, etc., while it drives slowly through the covered lane. Lighting is equally 
good at day and night. The lenses for artificial light are set in flush between the skylights. 
The walls are finished in white tile. The basement contains an examining room, storage 
space, lockers and air conditioning equipment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT—The building is illustrated by courtesy of The Architectural 
Forum. 








SITE—This piggery is attached to a factory canteen near London, which serves about 2,000 meals 
a day. The swill from the Canteen, supplemented by a ration of balancer meal, is enough to feed up 
to fifty pigs. The collection and segregation of the various kinds of kitchen waste is done with great 
care and the swill is sterilised before being fed to the pigs. The pigs are fattened for producing pork 
only—not bacon. 


PLANNING—The design of the piggery is an elaboration of the English Cottage system, introducing 
certain Danish features. The requirements to be satisfied were these : access for the pigs to the 
open air ; warm, draught-free and well-ventilated sleeping compartments ; a one-foot run of feeding 
trough for each adult pig. There are six sties, each for eight pigs, a food store, manure store, farrowing 
pen, and a raised platform with ramp for the loading and unloading of pigs from lorries. 


CONSTRUCTION—The walls are 43 in. London stock brick. The floors and walls of the sleeping 
compartments are lined with asphalt. The walls of the open yard are cement rendered to a height of 
4 ft. above the ground. The cement and asphalt floors are laid with generous falls and heavy parallel 
grooving is arranged, as far as possible at right angles to the directions in which the pigs are most 
likely to run. The roofs are of large corrugated asbestos-cement on asbestos-cement undersheeting, 
which rests on timber purlins. Windows 
are of glass-bricks. All exposed woodwork 
is painted pale grey, except for the doors 
/ /. which are creosoted. Rainwater pipes and 

/ / vents are painted turquoise blue. 
































Peter Cocke and 
Michael Powers 


The exterior of the piggery from the N.E.,2. Each 
sty has its own open-air compartment, 3. The 
railings, concrete walls, and posts of these compart- 
ments appear in |, the general exercising yard in 4. 
The photographs on this page are by Peter Ray. 
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GRANDVILLE’s 





Grandville’s genius is so fascinating, so 
topical, and so unknown that it is high 
time for a special article on him to appear 
in England. The following pages, con- 
tributed by Mr. John Rayner, who has for 
years collected Grandville books, give an 
introduction to his life and style. The publica- 
tion of the article in an architectural mag- 
azine may need a few words of explanation : 


The art of drawing and painting is a reduc- 
tion into two dimensions of data observed 
in space, and their arrangement within a 
set frame. The architect creates space. We 
live and move in his world, whereas glass 
and frame separate us from the fictitious 
world of the painter. Hence whenever an 
architect looks at a picture or a drawing, 
what will interest him more than anything 


is the artist’s exposition and interpretation 
of space. Now Grandville is never more 
brilliant than when he paraphrases space. 
No other artist of the nineteenth century 
has, to the best of our knowledge, explored 
so fearlessly the ambiguity of spatial rela- 
tions. Our choice of illustrations is meant 
to give prominence to this aspect of Grand- 
ville’s art. 























CHRONOLOGY 


Charles Thompson is induced by the famous publishing house of Didot to come 
over from England. He introduces to the Continent the technical innovations and 
the delicacy of format of Bewick’s wood-engravings. 

Other English wood-engravers followed soon: Hart, Sears, Elwell, Beneworth, 
Smith and others. 


GRANDVILLE (1803-47). 


Metamorphoses du Jour. 
Petites Miséres. 
Un Autre Monde. 


HE unfortunate who have not yet visited Nancy have 
"TD ssieood not only its Place Stanislas, its ironwork by 

Lamour, its Eglise des Cordeliers, praised by Augustus 
Hare, its statue of Marshal Drouot by David d’Angers ; not 
only its Briiley gris de Lorraine, the local white ordinaire, its 
Quiches Lorraines, its grés flammés. 

They have also missed, in the Hétel de Ville’s museum, the 
collection of the work of J.-J. Grandville, a Nancéien artist. 

You will find Grandville mentioned by the Goncourts in 
their journal. You will find his books, or rather books 
illustrated by him, in unlikely places ; examples which come 
to mind are a pouffe in a Berkshire drawing-room by one of the 
Woods of Bath, and a dustbin outside a junk-shop near the 
Lanes in Brighton; secondhand bookshops in France, in 
Paris certainly, seem to put a higher value on him than they 
do in England. You will find him recognised as a precursor 
by surrealists, which perhaps partly explains the highish 
prices of his books in the Rue Bonaparte, before the war at any 
rate: the booksellers now may well have relegated such 
kulturbolschewistisch capital to store. And you will find his 
influence in many artists much more famous ; Lewis Carroll 
can hardly not have known of him. 

Exigencies of war make available details about Grandville 
unsatisfactorily meagre; a brief notice and bibliography 
which preface the re-publishing in book form of the plates 
which first made his name, Les Metamorphoses du Jour, give 
salient facts, but there are no clues to explain his attachment 
to the dark fantastic. Charles Blanc, the author of the notice, 
recognises its existence and acknowledges it in an unusually 
felicitous sentence—“‘ Il cétoyait constamment les abimes de la 
fantaisie”’ ; but his general attitude is expressed when he 
says worthily : ‘“‘ Grandville, on ne V’'a dit pas assez, fut un 
homme honorable. S’il consacra sa vie 4 la critique des im- 
moralités et des laideurs de tout genre, c’est qu’ il avait au plus 
degré le sens du beau et de Vhonnéte’’; and he makes no 
mention at all, apart from a reference in the bibliography, of 
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DAUMIER AND OTHERS. 
Daumier’s (1808-79) first wood-engravings. 
Gigoux’s (1806-94) Gil Blas. 

Nanteuil’s (1813-73) and Tony Johan- 
not’s (1803-52) Roland Furieuz. 


DORE (1832-83). 


1829 
1842 
1844 


1854 
1855 


Gargantua and Pantagruel. 
Balzac’s Contes Drélatiques. 


The foreground mean- 
ing of this picture is 
the revealing of real 
characters beneath 
assumed. Grandville 
appears as the Costu- 
mier Moraliste who 
transforms a fancy 
dress ball into a com- 
plete course of phil- 
osophy. The spatial 
interest however of this 
and similar drawings 
lies in the breaking 
out of figures from the 
world of esthetic isola- 
tion, in. which the 
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Grandville’s most extraordinary (and most expensive) book, frame should keep them 
from which the accompanying illustrations are taken—Un confined, into the real 
Autre Monde. world beyond the frame. 
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GRANDVILLE’S OTHER WORLD 


Grandville was born in Nancy in 18038, eleven years later 
than Cruikshank in Bloomsbury. His real name was Gérard ; 
Grandville was the name under which his grandfather had 
played as a comedian at the court of Stanislas at Nancy and 
which his father had taken to distinguish him from his elder 
brother. Both brothers were miniature-painters. 

Grandville is described as being delicate, melancholy, 
introspective as a boy. When he left school his father tried to 
teach him miniature-painting, but he was better at emphas- 
ising than softening salient features, and he covered the walls 
of his room with caricatures. At twenty his father let him 
go to Paris to make his fortune. His first production was a 
set of bizarre playing-cards. Then he designed costumes for a 
touring company. His first big work, Les Metamorphoses du 
Jour (1829), was a series of seventy-three politico-satirical 
coloured engravings in which the human beings are all given 
animals’ heads: bears’, crocodiles’, cows’, etc., according to 
character, all straight from Buffon. The success of these and 
the political cartoons which followed were such as to make 
him the Low or Lancaster of his day, the “ secrétaire de 
Popinion publique” (as Blane described him), of the 1830s. 
In 1833 he married a cousin from Nancy. She died nine years 
later, after the death of two of their children ; on her death- 
bed she made Grandville promise to marry again, and chose 
her successor. This he did, almost immediately, and set up 
house with his bequeathed second wife and surviving son. 
Four years later this son died suddenly, and Grandville 
himself, grief-stricken and delirious, died a few months later 
at the age of forty-four. 

In not much more than twenty years he had published 
more than three thousand illustrations; many of them in 


8, 
fi WU il! periodicals, such as the Magasin Pittoresque ; many of them 
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Here again Grandville questions accepted views on the reality of our world as against the 
reflected existence of the world in pictures. Inthis art exhibition the visitors and commission- 
aires are dummies, but the paintings are so real that birds pick at a still-life hanging juicily 
out of its frame, while a battle-scene of some kind pitches with hands, daggers and hooves into 
the visitors. Grandville’s text does not in the least explain the meaning of this clash 
between two strata of reality, nor that of the curious themes of other exhibits. Maybe the 
psycho-analyst could tell us more. He would certainly be interested in the artist’s enormous 
initial immediately above the picture of the woman’s clothes standing up without a woman 
wearing them. 
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‘ we Another device for merging these two irreconcilable worlds with each other, 
ae between which Grandville’s spirit seems to be torn all the time, is adopted in 
iy the illustrations on the left and above, a device known to Western art ever 

since the painters of Florence discovered linear perspective early in the 

fifteenth century. Linear perspective was the first effort to introduce spatial 
. reality into painting. The more intensely foreshortening is stressed, the 
WY Ge more does the beholder feel drawn, almost sucked, into the picture, that is 
ae Aor again flung out of his safe world into the questionable world of esthetic 
WE fiction. The effect is familiar from wall paintings and ceilings of Baroque 
Bk: churches. Recently photographers have made even bolder use of it. 
AY Grandville has to an uncanny degree anticipated the distortions which their 
cameras made accessible to them. 
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Even in the type-faces of Grandville’s books there is the same spatial 
obsession. This chapter heading breaks the unity of the page surface. At 
first glance it looks as though a crease ran right through it, a crease, that is, 
of the paper—again of the medium which we can touch, as against the art 
matter appearing on it. Grandville’s time was one of enormous creative 
wealth in display types. We can find up to twelve on one page—had he 
any say in matters of typography ? It looks as if he might. 
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in books, such as La Fontaine, Gulliver, Robinson Crusoe ; 
some of them as series of plates. 

The most interesting of his book-illustrations are to be 
found in Les Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine—the head and 
tailpieces of which include one showing a string of noses of 
various kinds, bulbous, long, carbuncled, moustached, be- 
spectacled—in Cents Proverbes, Les Fleurs Animées, Les 
Etoiles Animées, and in Les Animaux Peints par Eua-mémes. 
In this last he seldom departs from the normal-fantastic, so 
to speak—his human beings with animal heads obey the 
rules of proportion—and there are few signs of the extreme 
bizarre which he lets himself go on in Un Autre Monde ; 
though Les Petites Miséres (1842) and Cents Proverbes (1844) 
are not without indications of the fantasies to come. 

Un Autre Monde is another world altogether. It was 
published in 1844 in illustrated paper covers, by Fournier. 
The full title gives cryptic details : Un Autre Monde ; Trans- 
formations, Visions, Incarnations ; Ascensions, Locomotions, 
Explorations, Pérégrinations ; Excursions, Stations ; Cosmo- 
gories, Fantasmagories, Réveries, Folateries ; Facéties, Lubies ; 
Metamorphoses, Zoomorphoses; Lithomorphoses, Métem- 
psycoses, Apothéoses et Autres Choses. The introduction gives 
a conversation between a pen and a pencil, in which the pencil 
(artist) announces his intention of, for once, taking the place 
of the pen (writer) and writing a travel book. The result is a 
satirico-fantasy written round the characters of three 
caricature Frenchmen who, for the purposes of locomotion in 
particular, become neo-gods. The text is amusing and 
fantastic enough, but the illustrations, on almost every page, 














are, as the selection accompanying this article shows, of a ii iscak sme. Wiis. be 
high order of delight. It is likely that they have been a One of the chief characters of Un Autre Monde finds himself on an island, where the 
source not only of delight but also of inspiration to many : upper classes are excessively tall, the lower classes excessively squat. The story does 


not give us more ; no mention is made of the distorting mirrors, once so popular at 
fairs, out of which these creatures seem to have sprung. And as people in Grandville’s 
drawings stride into reality out of picture frames, so characters, only to be seen in such 
mirrors, act here, as if they had a real life. Again one is strongly reminded of the 
surrealist tricks of modern photographers. 


The three tiny animalised 
human. beings — Grandville 
was very fond of such freaks 
—are looking calmly at 
heraldic monsters, probably 
of some political significance. 
On the left is the Lion and 
the Unicorn, rolled into one, 
and given to this zoo by 
Lord Goddam. On the right 
is the Siberian Eagle given 
by one—the lettering is not 
sufficiently distinct — 
Kakikoff. The middle one 
of the three spectators, a 
-. homely sort of sphinx, bears 
a striking family likeness 
to Tenniel’s Ugly Duchess. 





If this is not surrealism—what is? Man 
transformed into a robot, and stone into 
flesh of an unsavoury close-upness—the 
very effects that Dali and De Chirico 
delight in and that make our photographers 


La Bataille des Cartes—watched burst out into collages of machinery and 
by two of the symbols of the four unretouched human skin. Is the psycho- 
suits, while the two others are logical background similar too? Thai we 
turned towards us and pray. cannot say. Too little is known of 
Grandville has beautifully human- Grandville’s life and character. His story 
ised the four abstract shapes, just does not give a clue. He just tells us of a 
as he has built a battle scene, phantastic art exhibition and this piece of 
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architecture, vegetation and all, 
from the same four symbols exclu- 
sively. This animating of the 
inanimate is an understandable 
passion with a man so ready in 
other pictures to question what 
most people accept as the natural 
growth of animate beings, and to 
distort them into weird abstrac- 
tions. 


sculpture called The Finger of God, and 
adds: “a gigantic work whose originality 
surpasses the most sublime conceptions of 
Antiquity and the Renaissance. The 
artist had worked on it for twenty years ; 
he finished it this very morning in the 
exhibition after having obtained special 
permission to go on working on itt—an 
unheard-of favour which clearly reveals 
the finger of God.” 
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One of the characters in Un Autre Monde goes to the opera, the door of one of the 
boxes opens and a beautiful lady comes in. ‘“‘ At once all eyes were turned towards 
her. . . . One eye, it must have been an academician eye, exclaimed: ‘ She is 
Venus herself. . I looked burningly into her face, and she seemed to smile.” 





This is Grandville, the somewhat insipid author. But his description, as though it were 
by another person, has inspired Grandville, the artist, to a frightening and once again 
intensely surrealist picture, with nastily entomological looking eyes instead of heads on 
the shoulders of the gentlemen in the stalls. 








The split between conscious and subconscious processes in Grandville’s mind comes 
out most poignantly here. From the upper stratum issues the rather obtuse reasoning of 
his text: ‘“* Architecture is derived entirely from crystallisations, petrifactions and 
stalactites. The pyramids of Egypt, the columns of Greece, and the thousand pinnacles 
of Gothic cathedrals have no other origin. . . Man has borrowed everything from 
Nature, from his architecture to his trinkets, from his palaces to his telegraphy, from 
his orders and decorations to his snuffers, from his sugar loaves to his four-pound bread 
loaves, his dice and his dominoes.” But from his lower stratum, his subconscious mind, 
out of these incongruous elements a creation emanates which is charged with the most 
turbulent life—Paul Nash a hundred years before Paul Nash. 


the names Busch, Lear, Tenniel, Doré, Ernst, come at once 
to mind ; there is (in the two illustrations on the preceding 
page) a creature which might have sat as a model for the 
Ugly Duchess, and a battle between playing-cards. Doré is 
perhaps more closely foreshadowed in the Gulliver, Grand- 
ville’s illustrations to which are without rival. 

The inventions of the pen and pencil run away with the 
book, and the pure satire is submerged in anecdote and strange 
pictorial creations. There are chapters satirising the new- 
fangled railway monsters, the machine epoch, the neo- 
classical vogue, the marriage market, etc. The phrase quoted 
by Dr. Puff, chief of the trinity of neo-gods, in his valedictory 
Jeremiad—castigat ridendo mores—no doubt expresses Grand- 
ville’s intentions in Un Auire Monde, but titillat mirando 
lectores is a more accurate assessment of the result. The 
pictures remembered are those like the theatre audience with 
eyeballs for heads, all staring at a cold beauty in a box; 
the dream picture in which a candlestick becomes a water 
flask which becomes a young lady, etc., the top-hatted devils 
and snooded angels serpentining as in Dante Sonata at the 
Sadlers Wells Ballet; the demons lounging, drinking and 
womanising in church before a despairing angel preacher in a 
nineteenth century version of the infernal windows of Fair- 
ford. Grandville specialises in antithesis—the Grands et 
Petits, immensely elongated and absurdly flattened and fore- 
shortened men and women in ludicrous juxtaposition ; the 
Déguisements Physiologiques, combination caricatures such 
as a swaggering soldier the bottom half of whom is a frilly 
petticoat ; and, most of all, his favourite inventions, hybrid 
animals—the body of a bear with the head of a snake, a 
tortoise with the head of a spaniel, a slug with butterfly 
wings, a beetle with the neck and head of a giraffe, a snail with 
a rabbit’s head, and so on almost indefinitely. Un Autre 
Monde is a dream, often a nightmare, world ; worth searching 
the dusty shelves of dingy bookshops for. 

There is another small special interest in Un Autre Monde— 
the typography. The chapter titles and sub-titles are typo- 
graphically so richly various as almost to provide a specimen 
book to, or at any rate an anthology of, the Gadarene 
efflorescences and fascinating excrescences which followed the 
escape from the discipline of classical rigidity in the last 
years of George III; a turning-point which is conveniently 
marked by the cutting of the first sanserif shortly after 
Waterloo. There are ornamental letters of the type known 
to typographers as Tuscan, to be found on the same page as 
a condensed sans, a cursive script, and an italic in retreat, 
so to speak—the letters of which lean backwards. Discrim- 
inately mixed are Elongated, Fat Face, Outline, and the 
type known as Italian, which is really a perverted Egyptian 
with a horizontal stress; and there is a page on which 
appear no fewer than twelve type-faces. Perhaps the 
favourite monster of this typographical menagerie is a letter 
which leans both ways—the top half backwards, the bottom 
forwards (or vice versa), a face known to Victorian printers 
as Zigzag. But it should be made clear that this printer’s 
potpourri is discreetly assembled, the pages do not shout at 
the reader; only the typophil will be made to pause in his 
reading in order to admire; the publisher has provided 
exactly suitable undertones to accompany Grandville’s 
pictures. 

Un Autre Monde would seem, at the present stage of these 
too brief and necessarily incomplete inquiries, to be the 
quintessence of Grandville. Whether some other work not 
seen surpasses this masterpiece of macabre fantasy ; whether 
Grandville, the serene-seeming little man with a pointed 
beard and pointed moustaches, was mad when he died so 
young ; whether, if so, his cétoyant of the abimes de la fantaisie, 
or his first, or his second wife, contributed most to the aggrava- 
tion of his madness—these are questions which must wait 
until the Bibliothéque Nationale and the museum at Nancy 
are again accessible ; unless some earlier and less perfunctory 
inquirer in this country has the answers in his head or on his 
shelves, and happens to read these lines with a kindly eye. 


JOHN RAYNER 
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BOMB DAMAGE TO 
NOTABLE BUILDINGS 


















DIBDEN, HANTS, a 
parish near Southamp- 
ton Water, has a tiny 
isolated church with a 
farmnearby. The 
church, which has been 
burnt out, has a 13th- 
century chancel, arcades 
and aisles of later date 
and a tower of 1884. 
The picture shows the 
tower arch, with the 
modern west window 


beyond. 





























A lodge-keeper’s cottage in the West of England. 





STURRY, KENT, is a 
little village on the 
Stour, not far from 
Canterbury, with old 
houses and inns tightly 
packed along its narrow 
street. None of them 
is, or was, of architec- 
tural importance, though 
as a group Sturry typifies 
the beauty of Kentish 
vernacular architecture 
with its high average 
standard of design and 
craftsmanship. 


HIGH STREET, NEW- 
MARKET, described in 
1692 as ‘* full of Inns,” 
and still full of them, 
is a typical product of 
the kind of town which 
developed along a great 
highway in the 17th and 
18th centuries. Before 
the coming of the rail- 
ways, the White Hart, 
seen in the illustration, 
was the great hostelry 
of Newmarket. It stood 
on the north side of 
the street, to which it 
presented a stucco front, 
E with an archway in the 
centre leading through 
to the stable yard. 
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BOMB DAMAGE TO 
NOTABLE BUILDINGS 








WOODSEATS HALL, a lonely Derbyshire farmhouse among the hills 
near Barlow, north-west of Chesterfield, has been seriously damaged. It 
is a typical Derbyshire hall, built of local grey limestone in the early 17th 
century. Among the adjoining buildings is a fine old barn with a roof 
supported on crucks. 
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ST. ANSELM’S SCHOOL, CROYDON, was an early Georgian “a a 2 oa * i + o5 ( 
house, sufficiently distinguished in all its parts to be considered f 
of more than average merit. The five-windowed front, with NORFOLK STREET, BRIGHTON, is one of the many Brighton streets which go 1 
rich cornices and a carved door-case, was beautifully pro- up from the sea and are filled with tall, narrow houses with bow fronts, designed so 
portioned and detailed; the wrought-iron entrance gate, that a glimpse of the channel might just conceivably be caught from one window on t 
whose remains are seen on the right of the picture, was each floor. The part of Brighton where Norfolk Street lies was laid out about 1820-30 I 
correspondingly good, and so were the staircase and panelling on no particular plan other than the obvious one of providing as many houses as p 
of the interior. The house is supposed to have been built possible within the shortest possible distance from the sea. When these houses were 
in 1708 and was at one time associated with a school of the built, the glories of Regency Brighton were already fading, the King was rarely at his 1 
Society of Friends. Pavilion and the mass invasion of the merely rich had begun. { 
| 
t 





CANTERBURY.—Bombs have fallen dangerously 
near Canterbury Cathedral but have only shattered 
some relatively modern glass of little importance. 
The buildings in the precincts and neighbouring 
streets, however, have sustained damage. The view 
on the left shows some old houses in BURGATE 
STREET demolished. Beyond the ruins are the 
backs of houses in the Cathedral Churchyard, while 
in the distance is the Cathedral itself. In the 
Green Court there is more damage. THE 
DEANERY (right-hand picture), a building of 
Prior Goldstone’s time (1495-1517), modernised 
about 1820, has had the drawing-room knocked 
out, and there was also damage at Chittenden’s 
Lodging in the south-west corner of the Green 
Court. 
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Treasure 


By Peter 


PrP. Kk. Doxunerer 


Hunt 


The object of these articles is to create and sustain an interest in the architecture of the Coburg Style and the 
Windsor Style, that is of 1840 to 1940, as it surrounds us all, where we live and where we work. Neither famous 
public buildings nor the churches of the distinguished survivalists will be analysed. Each month a group of houses 
will be chosen that does not exhibit any features to which attention would usually be paid. This time the topic is 
the vernacular of 1930, as you will find it in all the outer suburbs of all the big British cities, houses at something 
like a pound a week. The five buildings to be analysed are all off the Epsom Road between Morden and Cheam. 
Their style is of course—as that of small and cheap houses has always been during the last hundred years—very 


SPECIMENS No. I and 2 





Nothing new here to 
faithful readers of these 


Treasure Hunts: the 
familiar low-sloping 
gable of Voysey and his 
(or Ernest Newton’s) 
familiar bay window with 
the roof coming forward 
to cover it. Voysey’s 
motifs are supposed to 
come from those of 
Tudor cottages. But the 
bay-window of this type 
has nothing to do with 
the sixteenth century. 
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For anyone who has followed the 
previous Treasure Hunts, there should 
be no difficulty in recognising that 
these houses of about 1930 have 

borrowed their 
chief attrac- 


tions from 
Voysey. The 
gable sloping 


down to the 
floor level of 
the first upper 
storey or lower, 
and the rough- 
casting of the 
walls are char- 
acteristic mo- 
tifs which we have found before: in 
Eton Avenue, Hampstead, for moneyed 
people, and off the Golders Green Road 
for people able to pay about £120 or 
£150 a year plus rates. Here are the 
same motifs for a lower-paid class. 
The brickwork left exposed on the 
ground floor is a cheapening element. 

Now Voysey, one is always told, 
developed the typical features of his 





C. F. A. Voysey : ‘ Nor- 
ney,” Shackleford, 1897 


houses from old English sources, 
especially the Tudor cottage. But if 


you look at a number of books in 
which genuine cottages of the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries are illustrated, 
you will be surprised to find how little 
imitation there really is in Voysey. 
You may glance over a hundred plates 
without seeing anything that even 
faintly recalls him. The cottage at 
Hawkhurst, Kent, shown in Guy 


Dawber’s book, 
+ is about as near 
as you will get. 


It has at least 
the  combina- 
tion of the 
pitched roof 
® with bay-win- 
pee dows. But bay- 
; windows of this 
Hawkhurst, ,ind—curved 
or polygonal— 
are in fact an intrusion of town into 
country. They were developed to 
satisfy the wishes of street dwellers, 
not of village dwellers. Their popu- 
larity is of the eighteenth and _ nine- 







Cottage at 
Kent 





derivative. The following comments will show up its derivations. 





It comes from the 
Georgian farm-house. 
The tiling is typical of 
Newton (see September 
Treasure Hunt). 


SPECIMEN 





About 1930 Welwyn 
began to influence the 
suburbs. Thetypical can- 
opy over the door, a mo- 
tifused by the best young- 
er Neo-Georgian archi- 
tects between 1920 and 
1930, stands here cheek 
by jowl with one of the 
old polygonal Ernest 


Newton bay-windows. 


teenth centuries, and Voysey using 
them, as Norman Shaw had also done, 
grafted something of the Georgian on 
to a Tudor 
organism. The 
builders around 
the cities of 
Britain who 
put up houses 
of this kind by 
the thousand 
between 1920 
and 1940 had, 
- of course, no 
House at Marlow, Bucks. notion of such 

manifold sour- 
ces. They reproduced motifs that had 
proved successful in the hands of 
Voysey, Newton—Newtonian is the 
tiled bay-window of Specimen 2—and 
their innumerable successors, and did 
not ask questions about their sense and 
logic. 


No. 3 


The development of the Council 
house (or the builders’ house catering 
for the same income groups) between 
1910 and 1930 is marked first by the 
influence. of Bournville and_ Port 
Sunlight, then by the influence of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, and finally 
by the influence of Welwyn; that is: 
it was first old-world half-timbered, 
then of the Voysey-Baillie Scott cottage 
style, and after that tended towards 
the Georgian. This development meant 
a steady reduction in the amount of 
ornament used, until, 
in the end, the forms 
of the Modern Move- 
ment could be attain- 
ed by just dropping 
a pediment or a shal- 
low straight canopy 
over a door. In the 
suburbs, of course, 
bastard forms a- 
bound. Here is, for 
instance, a house still 
completely of the 
type of Specimen 2, 
provided, however, 
with a Georgian canopy instead of 
the more appropriate Tudor lintel or 
arch. 








Hennell and 
James: House at 
Welwyn, c.1922/23 





SPECIMEN 








No. 4 


During the last t€n years two courses 
have been taken by the builders of 
cheap houses: acceptance of the 
Modern Movement, though as a rule 
in a very mild form, or fancy varieties 
of the Voysey-Newton style. The 
zesthetic value of both is, needless to 
say, mediocre, because to neither an 
imaginative or at least conscientious 
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designer has applied thought and care. his 
However, as for the freaks and silly 5.1 
symphony specimens, I could well Art 
imagine that some day, say, in a bol 
hundred years, they will have acquired do, 
quite an acceptable period flavour. wal 
They are so jolly and so candidly out 
Since 1930 speculative vulgar—neither genteel nor educa- cor! 
Rides te tak tional. The way the hip of the roof will 
ulders have taken ONE above the window suddenly kicks tan 
of two courses: They out at us, or the curiously filmish, that on 
ss * is unreal looking, arch and rift between rein 
have revelled = fancy the two selene or the addition of yet y ; . flin 
varieties of the Voysey- another little r . hou 
" Shavian no 
Newton style such as cvs sOWlng wild concrete | :. 
these (the kicking out ground floor its 
of the roof at the top of Siete’ ies gee The first reinforced concrete patents well he can imitate. This is, needless veil 
ian Solin chee ed pose to the were Coignet’s (1861) and Monier’s to say, one of the oldest ambitions of its | 
the hip shou e noted, street nothing (1867). Monier used his invention for art—the painted grape at which the sho 
the bull’s- eye on the left, as plain as a ——! — —— — the bird picks, saa gs 0 dog whom a wall 
° soo substructure 0: e ibition cat attacks. . Tuck incidentall of : 
and the absurd rift on —— Bee building was erected. But only when gives his trick away by posse phy 
the right), : 5 pC age the Francois Hennebique (1842-1921) had concrete mushrooms and concrete gob- nex 
or— C. F. A. Voysey: Design ahcurd bull’s- worked out his compound beams lins at the foot of his oak tree. and 
for a house at Sandgat®® _ motif (patented in 1892), did reinforced con- Francois Hennebique, of course, Fra 
for Mr. H. G. Wells, 1899@ = Fatally crete become a material of architectural took concrete much more seriously. hug 
taken from Voysey who achieved importance. Over the next ten or 
charming effects with it—all this is so fifteen years, concrete grew through a 
disarming that one would feel priggish short infancy into a buoyant adolescence 4a 
in uttering any moral censure even to- rir a up to the achievements of fore 
ne in 24 such houses are only ten ye ee ry s | pe 
. a saint, a tree and a villa, are amongst : time 
the most lively pranks of young orne 
concrete. At the same time they are | shor 
SPECIMEN No. 5 peychologically” "not without deeper = 4 
significance, for in them three im- H 
Yet we know, of course, that this mature attitudes towards a new material | 
last specimen illustrated stands for the or a new technique are eloquently | 
better cause, the more sensible ap- demonstrated. ; C. mi 
proach to housing, higher value for The saint, 2 and 3, stands on a basaltic a & 
money, the sort of thing that is good rock amid the ruins of a castle near | : 
for the people, and the only honest Espasy in the Auvergne. It is, with j 
expression of our age. We should, its pedestal, over 72 feet high. M. 3j 
therefore, heartily encourage such Besquent, the sculptor, used concrete, = = f 
houses. Yet, sometimes I cannot help it seems, for no other reason but to * =f: Seas = | a : 
feeling that they may to a happier achieve more simply and cheaply what 3 ai i 
future look overwhelmingly bleak, had before been done by stone-carving. é F 
bleaker perhaps than Clapham and In this concealed way casting had 1% 
Tooting terraces look to us now. How- taken the place of carving already 14 
ever, these Treasure Hunts are neither in the early days of . the Gothic | 2 
propaganda nor sermon; all I have Revival, and earlier still wallpaper “lin 
to do with Specimen 5 is to say and _calico-printing hhad replaced | | 
that it displays several unmistakable tapestry-weaving. It is the applica- | 
features of the Modern Movement, its tion of inventions which Pugin and 
™ h =" horizontal windows and its absence of Ruskin detested so violently. The 
they have accept the mouldings, but that it does not go the beholder, ignorant of the inside 
Modern Movement in a_ whole way. It has a hipped roof, a a — will — his “ a 
, *___ proportion of wall to opening which is size, an . quents e¢ilort in 
moderate form : hori still that of the past, as a esa of mastering so much hard stone. His 
zontal windows, no -Neo-Georgian origin over the door. een ay Sere wig aa | 
ings . The straightened out brackets to the object, is fraudulently obtained. = ; ¥ 
estore » d pase RI in canopy should be noted as a specially It is different in the case of Mr. | ; 
ment, but a door canopy, telling symptom of half-hearted com- Edward Tuck and his tree at ; 
anda hipped roof. pliance with the modern idiom. Malmaison. The owner, we read in “4 
Concrete, vol. 3, page 67, “ being 
reluctant to spoil his timber by the | 
erection of an ordinary chimney, de- 
vised a concrete tree in order that the 
harmony of the scene might not be 
disturbed.” So he said, but the PSDs ects DS peter ates 
illusion is here subtler than at Espasy. 3 


Mr. Tuck knew, of course, that nobody 
would take his tree, I, for a real oak, 
just as the engineers of to-day know 
that nobody is taken in by that elec- 
trical heating device which they call the 
flickering coal fire. The pride of the 
use of the new material is to show how 


1, a concrete chimney in the garden | 
of Mr. Edward Tuck at Malmaison, | 
France. 2 and 3, a concrete statue, 
48} feet high, by M. Besquent at | 
Espasy, near Puy, in Central France. 
Illustrated by courtesy of ** Concrete 
Publications.” 
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garden 
naison, 

statue, 
vent al 
France. 
Yoncrele | 


The Architectural Review, November 1942 


his own villa at Bourg-la-Reine, 4 and 
5, is in fact, once one sees through its 
Art Nouveau attire, a surprisingly 
bold statement of what*concrete can 
do, and what a future architecture will 
want to do: corner rooms cantilevered 
out, a spiral staircase in a projecting 
corner turret, glass walls, a minaret 
with a widely bracketed-out water- 
tank and bushes and trees growing 
on the flat roof. The walls are of thin 
reinforced concrete slabs with coloured 
flints embedded in their surface. The 
house dates from c. 1898. There is here 
no longer any question of concealing 
concrete. It is proudly exposed, and 
its faculties demonstrated. But the 
veil of fashionable detail still covers 
its bare body. To tear that veil off and 
show beams as beams and walls as 
walls, unadorned, because pot in need 
of any adornment beyond their own 
physical strength and potency, was the 
next step, the step that, between 1900 
and 1910, was taken by Perret in 
France and by the engineers of the 
huge grain elevators in America. 


4 and 5, Francois Hennebique’s rein- 
forced concrete house at Bourg-la-Reine, 
c. 1898, a building with much bold canti- 
levering, made more acceptable at the 
time by a certain amount of Art Nouveau 
ornament. The shrubbery on the flat roof 
should be noted. 





Our Losses 























THE BOMBED BUILDINGS OF BRITAIN. Edited by J. M. 
a Notes by John Summerson. The Architectural 
ress. s. 


NE of the saddest results of war-strain is 
(Opis after a time we lose the ability to 

appreciate our losses. Our sense of loss, that 
is to say, is limited by our immediate surroundings : 
it is confined to the people we know and the places 
we love best. The more general aspects of the 
tragedy grow somewhat blurred. . . . The Bombed 
Buildings of Britain (which may be compared to 
Maurice Barrés’s literary lament published during 
the last war, La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France) 
would be an unbearably depressing book were 
it not beautifully produced and did it not contain 
a great deal of fascinating incidental information. 
Turn to the photograph of some ruined edifice and 
reflect how little you knew of—while it was still 
in existence, how little you cared for—the chureh 
or City hall that has vanished for ever in a single 
night’s bombing! Indeed, it is the painful fact 
that, for readers (like myself) who, though pre- 
tending to be appreciative of architectural ex- 
cellence, have never been professed architectural 
students, this volume will provide the first intro- 
duction to many outstanding triumphs of the 
English genius. Luckily, not every building 
illustrated has suffered irreparable damage. As 
the ordinary Londoner knows, the spires of the 
great majority of City churches are still intact ; 
and, since they are often the most impressive 
feature of the design, it would be a thousand 
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pities if these bold yet delicate steeples—ces mats 
de la cité—were to be sacrificed to any scheme of 
post-war clearance. Nor need every bombed 
interior be reckoned a total loss; and it is com- 
forting to learn that although iSt. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook (which Mr. Summerson very justly 
describes as being among Wren interiors what the 
steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow is among his towers) 
has been ripped open and partly shattered by high 
explosive, it can be restored to its original dignity 
when the war is over. 

Alas, as for the City Companies’ Halls—the 
Brewers’, Haberdashers’, Barbers’, Bakers’, 
Girdlers’, Merchant Taylors’ —the photographs 
published here tell the same story of devastation, 
more or less complete; and, while the buildings 
themselves were of varying architectural value, 
all contained delightful details—screens, galleries, 
staircases and splendid plasterwork. Of buildings 
outside the City that can never be fully restored, 
one of the most to be regretted, both from the 
historical and literary and from the architectural 
point of view, is Chelsea Old Church, reduced to 
rubble, except for a few fine monuments, by a 
catastrophic direct hit. Many of Nash’s master- 
pieces have been scarred and battered : but these 
are wounds that can be healed. The Inns of 
Court have been savagely mutilated, but not 
beyond repair: and Mr. Summerson deprecates 
excessive ‘mourning for the fate of the Temple 
Church in which, gwing to a course of rigorous and 
unsympathetic restoration concluded in 1842, 
scarcely one visible stone can be certified as older 
than the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The present survey, however, does not restrict 
itself either to famous buildings or to the streets 
of the metropolis. It embraces such agreeable if 
unimportant architectural relics as Featherstone 
Buildings, that pleasant little bye-way off Holborn, 
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built about 1720, and the Essex Street Arch, 
designed by Nicholas Barbon, and widens its 
scope to include Bristol and Clifton, Coventry, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and lesser towns. As I have already 
suggested, one of the charms of the book is the 
quantity of incidental information it manages to 
convey. Many other travellers must have been 
puzzled, as they left London Bridge Station in 
the direction of Kent, by an extraordinary church 
(now burnt out) on the left-hand side of the line, 
with a spire that consists of a single Ionic column 
broadening towards the base. Henceforward they 
will be able to salute it as the church of St. John’s, 
Horsleydown, raised in 1727, and to remember 
that this rare example of Augustan bad taste is 
generally supposed to have been the work of an 
otherwise respectable official architect, John Jemes 
of Greenwich. 


PETER QUENNELL 


Of Irish Customs, Farms and Tools 


IRISH HERITAGE. 8y E. Estyn Evans, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A., 
M.R.LA. W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 8s. 6d. 


Books on old customs, tools and _ kindred 
survivals are apt to be written from the narrow 
standpoint of the collector, whether of folk-lore 
or of objects, whereby the reader is troubled by 
vain regrets for the past, or else he is offered the 
dry classification and the pedantic evolutionism 
of the museum-man. But the eager accuracy with 
which Dr. Evans has drawn and written of details 
of utility and usage is related to a wide view of 
geography, race and economy. Though he claims 
that his record “‘ does not pretend to be more than 
an introduction to a vast subject of inexhaustible 
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interest” his two hundred pages contain a great 
amount of well-related information. The plan of 
the book is admirably clear. 

The curious visitor to Ireland will find the 
answer to many a question to which the native 
reply is oracular and baffling. Where he does not 
enter into details, Dr. Evans leaves some clue 
whereby they may be supplied. ‘I have learnt,” 
says he, “that it is rarely safe to use the past 
tense in writing about Irish matters,” but he 
looks hopefully to a future saved and reanimated 
by the peasant’s native virility. 

Having such a faith, and readily accepting such 
new forces, economic and cultural, as cheap 
electric power and state education, Dr. Evans 
treats in a more serious and objective way than 
is usual, of survivals whether social, domestic, 
agricultural or magical. He is able to see a reason 
for apparently slovenly or whimsical practices. 
“ The old custom of putting a goat with a herd of 
cows is perhaps a survival of former practice, for 
the goats would have kept down tree growth and 
so prepared pasture for the cattle.” Goats, too, 
can eat some plants which are dangerous to cows. 
Again, of the long Irish hay-making. ‘“ In this 
matter the Irish are confirmed in what the English 
call their lazy ways. Admittedly there are dry 
years when it would do no harm to the hay to stack 
it at once: but the Irish method is adapted to the 
average season, and rooted in a firmly-fixed rota 
of farm work.” There is an excellent account of the 
curious details of “lapping” hay, of “ tramp- 
cocks,” of twisting sugans or haybonds: and 
again a clear account of the nature and structure 
of a peat-bog, and of the arduous toil of cutting 
the turf and drying it for fuel. 

On the close dependence of the homestead upon 
cattle, Dr. Evans has much to say. In moun- 
tainous places it was customary to keep the cow 
indoors in winter; but in spring the family 
repaired with the cow and the household goods to 
the mountains, from the time of sowing till near 
harvest. This “ booleying ”’ (so called from a word 
meaning “ milking-place’’) was the means of 
keeping alive pastoral traditions of hospitality, 
and of music and story-telling. 

There are pagan traditions (Dr. Evans calls 
them “ megalithic ’’) of holy wells, of hollow stones 
called bullauns, and thorn trees, of which some 
have become grafted upon Christian beliefs. The 
custom of making bonfires on St. John’s Eve, which 
have been asserted to be a vestige of Moloch 
worship, is here doubtless rightly explained: that 
they were intended to keep the sun, now about to 
decline, on his course. On St. Bridget’s Eve they 
make straw crosses; and there are customs also 
observed on the feasts of St. Patrick, St. Martin 
and St. Stephen. “It often happens that old 
superstitions survive under the guise of children’s 
games”: and it is much to be hoped that Dr. 
Evans will record these games in detail. 

The selection of threshing-flails shown on 
page 125 includes two from Armagh of which the 
joint is said to resemble a common English style. 
Yet these (like other flails used in Celtic countries), 
are made without a swivel, such as is characteristic 
of English flails. Still this work is to be relied on 
for accuracy. The wooden plough, figured on 
page 89, and described as a reconstruction, does 
not differ in any important respect from a plough 
which I drew at Oranmore in 1930. ‘* God bless 
the work,” said a child who stood watching. 


THOMAS HENNELL 


Statistics for Reconstruction 


HOUSING BEFORE THE WAR AND AFTER. By M. J. Elsas. 
P. S. King and Staples, Ltd. 5s. 


would be blatant nonsense. But it is not 

much wiser to accept statistics (and also, 
incidentally, mass observation and social surveys) 
without the greatest vigilance and caution. Almost 
anything can be proved statistically. 

Mr. Elsas’s book is the work of a statistician. 
It appears as the first published result of an 
enquiry into certain problems of population by the 
Population Investigation Committee, which I 
understand was supported by the Eugenic Society. 


T* say that one did not believe in statistics 


The main object of the book is to survey the 
constitution of the population, both as it is now 
and as it probably will be in the near future, and 
to show how this vitally affects any programme for 
the building of houses. Mr. Elsas considers first 
the housing situation before the war and shows 
how each housing programme had fallen far short 
of the needs particularly for houses of the lowest 
rent ; he then discusses the change in the situation 
through the outbreak of war and the inevitable 
lowering of housing conditions; and finally he 
gives an indication of the future demands for 
housing and the problems to be faced after the 
war. 

It is not my intention to suggest that this book 
leads to any false conclusions; but it seems 
necessary to indicate the attitude of mind in which 
any book based entirely on a mathematical con- 
sideration of humanity must be read. Indeed, 
Mr. Elsas seems to share my mistrust of the value 
of statistics as a basis of forecasting the future. 
He even goes out of his way to show that any 
kind of accurate forecast based on statistics is 
impossible. For example, there are several 
estimates made by Dr. Enid Charles of what the 
population of this country will be in years to come. 
For the year 2000 they vary as much as suggesting 
alternate populations of 17.7 and 39 millions. 
With regard to the number of houses required 
after the war, there are so many unknown factors, 
such as economic conditions, the extent of further 
bombing, the number of lives that may be lost 
in the- war, the duration of the war, etc., that 
Mr. Elsas admits the impossibility of giving any 
estimate of the number of dwellings that will be 
required. 

The book is not easy to read. I quote: 
** Whereas amongst a hundred building craftsmen 
there were thirty bricklayers in the Midlands, only 
eleven bricklayers are employed in Scotland, and 
whereas eleven masons are employed in Scotland, 
only one mason out of a hundred craftsmen is 
needed in the South-East regions. On the other 
hand, twenty-eight out of a hundred building 
craftsmen are painters in the South-East region, 
and thirty-five out of a hundred in London, but 
only twenty painters are needed out of a hundred 
building craftsmen in Scotland.” 

This book is useful, however, in bringing home 
to the reader the vastness of the task ahead of us. 
Here is grim reality—nearly two million families 
having to share accommodation, many families 
unhealthily overcrowded, the inability of large 
numbers to afford an economic rent, the present 
lowering of living standards, and at the same time 
the disintegration of the building industry, so that 
it will not be in a position to tackle the problem 
without very great reorganisation and the con- 
sequent delay. These are facts we shall have to 
face, and it is essential that we should be fully 
aware of them. Those who hold out hope for 
better towns and countryside after the war should 
not be afraid of them, but determined to overcome 


Bournville was the earliest 
garden city; for it was 
originally an independent 
unit, and not a suburb, as 
one realizes in reading the 
Bournville Village Trust 
pamphlet reviewed on this 
page. It was four and a 
half miles from Birming- 
ham when the Cadburys 
bought the estate in 1878. 
In 1879 already were the 
cottages designed which are 
here illustrated, that is three 
years only after Norman 
Shaw had begun the first of 
the garden suburbs, Bedford 
Park. The houses there were 
more progressive in plan and 
elevation than those of 
Bournville. But the pro- 
portion between open spaces 
and built-over ground is as 
favourable at Bournville as 
at Bedford Park. 


BOOKS 


all obstacles. Mr. Elsas gives us many of the 
facts we have got to face. 
RALPH TUBBS 


The First Garden City 


SIXTY YEARS OF PLANNING. The Bournville Experiment. 
Published by the Bournville Village Trust. Is. 


This shilling pamphlet of forty-eight pages is 
probably meant as an advertisement of the 
Bournville Estate. Hence, one assumes, its dis- 
appointing typography and layout. It is a pity 
that they should give a distinctly commercial 
flavour, a flavour of tourist agencies’ literature, to 
an otherwise valuable publication. Its im- 
portance lies in the pages dealing with the founda- 
tion and development of Bournville. They are 
preceded by an elementary outline of the growth 
and planning of inhabited places from the British 
camp to the Victorian industrial town, and 
followed by a brief survey of the garden suburb 
and garden city movement and the ideas under- 
lying it. There can be nothing new in that to 
readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, but the 
history of Bournville itself is of considerable 
interest. ; 

The estate was bought by Richard and George 
Cadbury in 1878. One year later the factory was 
built. As the estate was four and a half miles 
from Birmingham, most workers had to come by 
train. ‘“ At leaving time on wet nights Richard 
Cadbury stood by the works gates until he heard 
the train approaching ; he then blew a whistle, so 
that girls could dash from the shelter of the factory 
straight in the train.” This, while patriarchical, 
was not convenient for employer or employee. So 
a number of cottages were built near the factory 
as early as 1879, semi-detached, and with ample 
gardens. They were not yet, it seems, part of a 
larger plan. 

The garden village plan of Bournville dates from 
1895. Port Sunlight had been started in 1888. 
Between 1895 and 1900 approximately 300 houses 
were built. In style they were rather reactionary, 
and this applies to twentieth century architecture 
at Bournville, too. In 1900 the property was 
vested in an independent body, the Bournville 
Village Trust. It now owns 1,087 acres at Bourn- 
ville with 2,390 houses (of which only 50 per cent. 
are inhabited by employees of Cadbury’s). Nine 
hundred and ninety of the houses belong to the 
Trust, the rest chiefly to public utility companies. 
Moreover, the Bournville Trust owns 2,650 acres 
of rural property, manages another 1,300 acres on 
behalf of the National Trust, has done a certain 
amount of re-conditioning of slum property in 
Birmingham and of re-housing of slum-dwellers, 
and sponsored research in post-war reconstruction. 


Its publication, When We Build Again, was 
reviewed in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW last 


January. 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
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ANTHOLOGY 


The English Court in 2126 


The splendour of the English Court at this period defies description. The walls of the 
room in which the Queen received her guests were literally one blaze of precious stones, and 
these being disposed in the form of bouquets, wreaths, and trophies, were so contrived as to 


quiver with every movement. 


These magnificent walls were relieved by a colonnade of pillars 


of solid gold, around which were twined wreaths of jewels fixed also upon elastic gold wires, 


so as to tremble every instant. 


The throne of the Queen was formed of gold filigree beautifully 


wrought, richly chased and superbly ornamented, whilst behind it was an immense plate of 
looking-glass, stretching the whole length and height of the apartment, and giving the whole the 
effect of a fairy palace. The carpet spread upon the floor of this sumptuous saloon was so exact 
an imitation of green moss, with exquisitely beautiful groups of flowers thrown carelessly upon 
it, that a heedless spectator might have been completely deceived by the delicacy of their shape 
and richness of their colouring, and have stooped to pick them up, supposing them to be real. 
The suite of rooms oo to dancing was equally splendid, and fitted up in the same 


manner, save that the 


Oors were painted to imitate the effect of the carpet, and rows of trees 


were placed on each side, hung with lamps. This imitative grove was so exquisitely managed, 
that the spectator could scarcely believe it artificial ; and the music for dancing proceeded from 
its leaves, or from automaton birds placed carelessly amongst its branches. 

The dresses of the Queen and her attendants were worthy of the apartment they occupied. 
Brocaded silks, cloth of gold, embroidered velvets, gold and silver tissues, and gossamer nets 
made of the spider’s web, were mingled with precious stones and superb plumes of feathers in a 
profusion quite beyond description. The most beautiful of the female habiliments were robes 
made of woven asbestos, which glittered in the brilliant light like molten silver. The ladies 
were all arrayed in loose trousers, over which hung drapery in graceful folds; and most of them 
carried on their heads streams of lighted gas, forced by capillary tubes into plumes, fleurs-de-lis, 
or, in short, any form the wearer pleased ; which jets de feu had an uncommonly chaste and 
elegant effect. The gentlemen were all clothed in the Spanish style, with slashed sleeves, short 
cloaks, and large hats ornamented with immense plumes of ostrich feathers, it being in those 
days considered extremely vulgar to appear with the head uncovered. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to imagine more perfect models of male and female beauty than those which now 
adorned the Court of Queen Claudia, for the beau idéal of the painter’s fancy seemed realized, 
nay surpassed, by the noble living figures there collected. 


MRS. LOUDON (The Mummy, 1827) 
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Twenty-five years of U.S.S.R. 


A quarter of a century ago, on 
November 7, 1917, Lenin at the 
head of the Bolshevik party took the 
destinies of Russia in hand. His aim 
was to establish a classless society. 
Following the teachings of Marx and 
Engels, such a society can only be 
established when the means of pro- 
duction provide man with “ plenty ” 
and thus liberate him from the 
harrowing struggle for survival. The 
communist leaders therefore set out 
to transform Russia, where industry 
and agriculture had barely emerged 
from medieval barbarism, into a 
state highly equipped both  tech- 
nically and culturally. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor 
can a new world be, but step by step 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are 
overcoming the difficulties and 
obstacles which beset their path. 
Under the eyes of a marvelling 
world they fight and die with un- 
heard-of heroism for this new thing. 

To describe to the British public 
the achievements of the Soviets 
during a quarter of a century, an 
exhibition will be held in London, 
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starting on November 7 and then 
circulating throughout the country. 

Amongst the sponsors of the exhi- 
bition are: Sir Granville Bantock, 
Aleck Bourne, F.R.C.S., Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Professor A. V. Hill, Lord 
Horder, Professor Julian Huxley, 
H. G. Wells and a number of Anglo- 
Soviet organizations. Co-operating 
organizations are the A.A.S.T.A., 


‘the Artists’ International Associa- 


tion, the Central Institute of Art and 
Design. The exhibition is being 
designed by Erné Goldfinger. 


London a la Beaux Arts 

Nobody expects the Summer ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy to 
reflect current ideals in painting and 
sculpture, but it is disappointing to 
see the same academic attitude now 
applied to the chief architectural 
work done under the auspices of the 
Academy by member and _non- 
member architects during the last 
years. The planning committee set 
up in 1940 has a promising member- 
ship, and its interim report seems to 
fulfil the promise. It stresses the 
importance of “ clear and harmonious 
civic design,” and of “‘ such funda- 


mental matters as the use of land, 
the distribution of industry and 
markets, and the healthy and con- 
venient housing of the people.” 

But the exhibition, recording the 
present stage in the committee’s re- 
planning of London, does not even 
allude to these fundamental matters. 
And how Mr. Alker Tripp, a member 
of the Committee, reconciles the 
Academy traffic solutions with his 
known views on the subject remains 


to be explained. The creation of 


precincts for pedestrians is, however, 
interesting. It is proposed to seal 
up Shaftesbury Avenue at both ends, 
and the Abbey-Parliament-Square 
neighbourhood, thus making the 
theatre district and the chief national 
sanctuary into such precincts. The 
traffic (though not the Architectural) 
solution for Piccadilly Circus is also 
feasible. 

But there is not much else that 
strikes one in this way. The pre- 
dominant impression is one of in- 
genuousness (or disingenuousness). 
The man in the street may be taken 
in by these vistas with their majestic 
Palladian palaces (a special use for 


each of them—and each of them has 
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an eight-storey well—will later have 
to be found), but no planner would 
consider them seriously. Such a 
revolutionary “ haussmannizing ”’ of 
London might be possible under an 
autocratic government, or—in a de- 
mocracy—if real needs could be 
put forward, and one sincerely hopes 
that wzsthetic needs, and needs of 
civic dignity, will after the war be 
recognized as real needs. But the 
Academy jeopardizes the case by 
introducing so many fatuous altera- 
tions. Why should the whole district 
behind the Army and Navy Stores 
be pulled down and replaced by the 
streets suggested in the Academy 
plan? Why that straight street to 
replace Upper Thames Street ? This 
is, people will say, spending millions 
uselessly. Or has the Academy 
private views on the nationalization 
of land without compensation? It 
appears, to say the least, bad policy 
to present masses of such costly 
alterations without as much as touch- 
ing the present chaos of Bethnal 
Green. 

As to the architectural character 
of the work suggested, it is equally 
reactionary. The symmetry of every- 
thing is disarming. One would not 
expect the Academy to appreciate 
Le Corbusier’s principle of labile 
balance, but they might have learnt 
the lesson of the Stockholm Town 
Hall or the Houses of Parliament. 
Instead they feel called upon to 
duplicate for symmetry’s sake the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, the Chapter 
House of St. Paul’s, and more 
absurd still, Apsley House at Hyde 
Park Corner. Even the housing 
pictures are strictly symmetrical. 
Their facades incidentally are in- 
dicated in an L.C.C.-1920 style. 
Otherwise the prevalent style is that 
of the city banks of the *twenties 
throughout. 

Not that there are no compositions 
of interest. The extricating of 
the British Museum, for instance, 
from the surrounding muddle of 
streets to the south, would be a 
blessing, and Hawksmore’s St. 
George’s prevents symmetry from 
spoiling this improvement scheme. 
The generous size of the National 
Theatre site in South Kensington is 
gratifying too. The layout around 
St. Paul’s also shows a sensitive 
appreciation of Wren forms, and 
Wren scale of which only few archi- 
tects (and only those in complete 
sympathy with the Baroque) would 
have been capable. As a study in the 
Beaux Arts style these pictures are 
good. But Heaven forbid that, when 
London is re-built after the war, all 
the serious social and scientific work 
of the world’s town-planners during 
the last twenty years should be brush- 
ed aside for vistas and rond-points. 

It would be extremely illuminating 
to know whether all the members of 
the Academy planning committee 
accept responsibility for the plan as 
exhibited. Amongst the members 
there are for instance Professor 
Abercrombie and Lord Keynes. 


Measured Drawings Needed 


The National Buildings Record 
scheme for reproducing measured 
drawings has made an _ excellent 
start. Since the announcement two 
months ago, more than 250 sheets 
have been copied. Some of the 
drawings were made as long ago as 
the eighteen-nineties, while others 
are the work of students now in the 





schools. One or two invaluable 
records of buildings destroyed by 
enemy action have come to light, as 
well as records of buildings demolish- 
ed or altered before the war. 

The Record attaches particular 
importance to drawings of entire 
streets, squares, etc., as it is felt that 
these will be of considerable value in 
post-war planning surveys, where it 
is desired to take into account the 
preservation or partial rebuilding of 
areas possessing architectural and 
historic value. A fee of half a guinea 
is paid by the Record for the first 
sheet and 5s. for subsequent sheets 
in any set of drawings accepted for 
reproduction. Drawings should be 
sent to the National Buildings Record, 
All Souls College, Oxford. Advice on 
buildings of which records are still 
required may be obtained from the 
same source. 


Recording Britain 


At the beginning of the war, the 
Ministry of Labour set up a com- 
mittee on the utilization of the 
services of artists in war-time. One 
of the most valuable results of this 
committee’s valuable work is the 
Recording Britain scheme, taken up 
and generously financed by _ the 
Pilgrims’ Trust. Under the scheme 
a considerable number of artists are 
invited to draw characteristic scenery 


and buildings of specified counties. 
Thus gradually a corpus of Britain, 
as seen by modern artists, is built up, 
which, one day, should be as valuable 
as any of the picturesque tours 
published a hundred years ago by 
Ackermann and the other art pub- 
lishers. 

Not all the best artists were 
available, as another and especially 
enlightened committee had arranged 
for some to be appointed as official 
war artists to the services, and not 
all the artists available were of the 
best. This was due to the semi- 
charitable source of the project. 
Thus the representation of the coun- 
ties is still uneven. However, enough 
worth showing had been done in 
1941 to fill a first exhibition at the 
National Gallery, and enough was 
added this year to make a second 
show possible. It was also held at 
the National Gallery, but then taken 
over by C.E.M.A. and re-arranged 
at the Royal Exchange. The C.E.M.A. 


has made a remarkably good job of 


the adaptation of Tite’s grand glass- 
covered central courtyard for the 
purpose of art exhibitions and lunch- 
hour concerts. Special photographs 
of a number of Recording Britain 
pictures (for instance by Mona Moore, 
Frances Macdonald, Louisa Fuller, 
Kenneth Rowntree, Thomas Hennell) 
have been taken and will be shown 
in our next issues. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Srr,—I have read Mr. 
Williamson’s article on 
cemeteries with the greatest interest, 


and looked with keen enjoyment at 
the magnificent photographs accom- 
Will you allow me to 
show my appreciation by contributing 


panying it. 


the following addendum which, I hope, 


will entertain Mr. Ross Williamson 


and some of his and your readers. 


On page 12 of Pugin’s Apology for 
the Revival of Christian Architecture 
in England, he mentions the new 
He shows himself blind 
to their qualities so admirably ex- 


cemeteries. 


pounded by Mr. Ross Williamson. 
To him they are nothing but 


blasphemous and mercenary. Would 
he really have preferred a continu- 
ance of the obscene burial methods 


of 1830? He probably never read 
the Chadwick report, and, if he did, 
the clouds of stench emanating from 


it did not rise to the lofty heights 
So this is what he 
has to say about Kensal, ten years 


of his phantasy. 


old, when his Apology came out in 


1843, and about the other, still newer 


London cemeteries : 


“The new Cemetery Companies 
have perpetrated the grossest absurd- 
have 
are a 


buildings they 
course there 


ities in the 
erected. Of 


Ross 
Victorian 
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superabundance of inverted torches, 
cinerary urns, pagan emblems, taste- 
fully disposed by the side of neat 
gravel walks, among cypress trees 
and weeping willows. The central 
chapel is generally built on such a 
comprehensive plan as to be adapted 
(in the modern sense) for each sect 
and denomination in turn, as they 
may require its temporary use ;_ but 
the entrance gateway is usually 
selected for the grand display of the 
company’s enterprise and taste, as 
being well calculated from its position 
to induce persons to patronize the 
undertaking by the purchase of 
shares or graves. This is generally 
Kgyptian, probably from some asso- 
ciations between the word catacombs, 
which occurs in the prospectus of the 
company, and the discoveries of 
Belzoni on the banks of the Nile ; 
and nearly opposite the Green Man 
and Dog public-house, in the centre 
of a dead wall (which serves as a 
cheap medium of advertisement for 
blacking and shaving-strop manu- 
factures), a cement caricature of the 
entrance to an Egyptian temple, 
24 inches to the foot, is erected, with 
convenient lodges for the policeman 
and his wife, and a neat pair of 
cast-iron hieroglyphic gates, which 
would puzzle the most learned to 
decipher; while, to prevent any 
mistake, some such words as *‘ New 
[continued on page xxxvi 
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complete kitchens, to provide working drawings, to supply all cooking units 


necessary for any type of catering and any catering load. 


Aga Heat Ltd. (Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.), Coalbrookdale, Shropshire. 
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bm! the new cemeteries 
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An Apology for 

= the Revival of 
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continued from page xxxiv] 


ities, and surmounted by a _ huge 


Economical Compressed Grave Ceme- 
tery Company’ are inscribed in 
Grecian capitals along the frieze, 
interspersed with hawk-headed divin- 


representation of the winged Osiris 
bearing a gas lamp.” 

The drawing which he adds 
and which is here reproduced, is 


ter on this page. 


even more poignant. Shillibeer’s 
Funeral Omnibus should be observed, 
the advertisement of the Vauxhall 
Gardens and of the tea-shop “ over 
the way”’ for accommodating “parties 
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after viewing the grounds,” and the 
price-list of graves: ‘* Grave 1.5.0, 
Vault 5.5.0, Adult 7.6, Child 3.6, 
For ready money only. We defy 
competition.” The gate-house as 
well as the chapel indicate that 
Pugin* was thinking of Brompton 
when he worked out his drawing. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


PETER F. R. DONNER 


The Buildings 
Illustrated 


University Laboratory 
Architect: Verner O. Rees 


Quantity Surveyor: Wallace 


Chapple 


The general contractors were 

McCarthy E. Fitt. Principal 
sub-contractors are as follows: 
G. N. Haden & Sons Ltd., heating; 
British Reinforced Concrete Co., 
reinforced concrete; S. and E. 
Collier Ltd. and The Sussex Brick 
Company, brickwork; Hollis Bros. 
& Co., flooring; and James 
Gibbons Ltd., metal windows. 
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| Saree the sculptor fingers the 


stone, takes up the old familiar tools 
and feels the chisel bite into the 
unbroken surface. While his hands 
work with steady rhythm, his imagi- 
nation hurries on to form the image of 
the completed task in his mind. Hopton- 


Wood, the finest of the British marbles, 





provides his urge and_ inspiration. 


‘HOPTON-WOOD’ STONE 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD., WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


and at Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1_ Telephone: Holborn 0895 
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